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>The following is an able article on a very interest- 


that the injured limb might be instantly separated. | locomotive powers, is seldom at fault in matters 


Whilst I stood under the St. Germain before} which concern the continuance of their species. 


}mentioned, my eye rested on the horizontal , The locust, the beetle, the pea-bug, the curculio, 


ing and important subject; but whether the author’s| branch before me, and to my surprise I saw the anda number of others, puncture the bark and 
oS 


theory is correct, we shall not attempt to decide. We 


are inclined, however, to the belief, that those who attrib- | 


ute the sudden, and sometimes almost instantaneous | 
withering of a vigorous branch of a fruit tree, to the 
venom of a very small insect, have not discovered a 
cause adequate to the supposed effect. 

pitor oF N, E. Farmer. 


BLIGHT IN PEAR TREES, &c. | the atmosphere. 


[Extract of a letter from a friend in New Jersey to the Edi-| its nature, but it coagulates. 


tor of the N. E. Farmer.] 


«What Mr Buel says of the fire blight is not so 
conclusive to my apprehension, as are his remarks 
on the girdling protuberances which have _hither- 
to been so destructive to the Plum and Morello 
cherry. He is not alone in attributing the disease 
called fire blight, to the venom ejected from an 
insect ; but, much as I should like to see this doc- 
trine established, I cannot admit it for a moment. 
I am fully aware that a single drop of poison, in- 
troduced into the animal system, wil! decompose 
the fluids and cause death, whether it be injected 
by a rabid animal or by an enraged reptile. And 
Ihave no doubt but that if a sufficient quantity 
could be forced into the circulation of a plant, 
that the whole mass would be rendered unfit for 
the uses to which the sap is destined. I have 
made various experiments on the young and old 
branches of pear trees, but although I used the 
different poisons in a concentrated and diluted 
form—such as prussic acid—nitric acid—muriatic, 
&c., as well as croton oil, and mercury, in several 
forms—and although I sacrificed many an insect, 
such as poisonous spiders, &c., yet I never suc- 
ceeded in injuring the tree farther than an inch or 
two above and below the puncture. We know 
that the rupture of a blood vessel, by a determina- 
tion of blood to the head, will cause instant death 
in man, and that this is often effected by external 
influence, such as exposure tothe sun. Here is an 
analogous case as it respects loss of vital princi- 
ple, and the cases approach as nearly as the na- 
ture of animal and vegetable life can approx- 
imate. 

An exotic pear, such as the Vergalouse, the 
Beurré, the St. Germain, or the D’Auche, grows 
very luxuriantly in ourclimate. They have the 
capacity of attracting a greater quantity of fluid 
nutriment than those trees which are indigenous. 
The fire blight occurs more frequently after a 
summer shower in July or August, and during the 
sunshine. A shower falling on any plant, while 
the sun shines fiercely, is always more or less in- 
jurious. It has been my object for many years, 
to ascertain the cause of this destructive disease, 
but vigilant as I have been, and still am, I have 
never yet detected any insect in the act of punc- 
turing the tree so as to cause fire blight, although 
Ihave actually seen the end of a limb perish with 
fire blight before my eyes while examining it. I 
once stood under the shade of a fine St. Germain, 
while I was directing my gardener how to ampu- 
tate the limb of a similar tree which stood about 
ten feet from me ; I discovered the blight imme- 
diately after one of those hot showers; and, as 


leaves change color, from a dingy yellow to a the fruit of trees and vegetables for the purpose 
dark brown! I had the limb cut off far below | of depositing their eggs, or to sustain life. The 
the blight, and saved the tree, as I did the one | vine fretter and a number of the caterpillar tribe, 
opposite to me. |abstract by suction, the juices of the leaves, and 

We all know that the blood of animals under- | thus paralyze the leaf. But although this ulti- 
goes a change as soon as it comes in contact with| mately endangers the life of the plant, still it is 
It not only becomes altered in done by the ordinary means of injuring the respir- 
The introduction of atory organs. We do not think that any insect is 
atmospheric gasses produces this result. So like- | endowed with a virus which is so desolating in its 
wise with respect to the albumen or white of an / effects as to produce the disease called fire blight, 
egg. The substance certainly is completely | orif it be possessed of so deadly a poison that it 
changed by the mere presence of heat, but what would expend it gratuitously on the unoffending 
new principle of matter is gained by the opera-| bark of a tree. An insect could have no possible 
tion, is, and will be for ever unknown. While the motive for ejecting its poison unless it had a pros- 
sap of plants is confined within the proper vessels, | pect of present or future gratification, 


it possesses the healthful qualities necessary to it, | Native pears are very seldom touched by this mala- 
but if a rupture takes place at the tender extrem- | dy, because, in our apprehension, the sap vessels 


merely a detention or congestion of sap be the our atmosphere. This is not the case, however, 
consequence of the powerful rarification which | with all of our fruit trees, even of those which 
the hot, moist atmosphere causes, the sap, by have for centuries been acclimated. The quince 
coming and remaining more immediately in con- | trees, for instance, are attacked by aspecies of fire 


ities of a limb, or, should no rupture occur, but/ are capable of resisting the various changes of 


tact with external gasses, will acquire deleterious 
qualities wholly unfit for the uses of the plant. 
Every compound fivid undergoes a marked 
change when exposed to the air. Crystals be- 
come deliquescent, and fluids are crystallized ac- 
cording to the amount of chemical agents which 
are present in the atmosphere. 
plants, by the detention of its particles at the ex- 
tremities, becomes glutinous, or acrid, or otherwise 
vitiated, the returning vessels are no longer suited 
to receive it. 

Perbaps the tender and extremely delicate liga- 
ments which unite the different vessels, are de- 
composed by the acrid principle which the de- 
scending sap has acquired. Certain it is that the 
parts which are overflowed by the vitiated sap 
have the appearance of being excoriated. Ow- 
ing to our imperfect knowledge of the structure 
of plants, we cannot ascertain whether any of the 
vessels be ruptured, as in cases of congestion 
in the animal system, or whether any of the ad- 
hesive membranes be decomposed. If we ma- 


water, for six hours, and likewise macerate the 
bark and leaves of a healthy limb for the same 


ple is more active and in greater abundance in the 
water in which the diseased parts were immersed, 
thanin the other. There is therefore an excess 
of acid in the virus which excoriates the inner 
surface of the bark. A concentrated acid seems 
to be the base of all poisons, but they do not all 
necessarily emanate from the animal creation, 
whether dog, snake or insect. 

We rely much on the instinct of inferior ani- 
mals and insects for our safety. A rabid animal 
inflicts a wound, not from instinct, but from the 
absence of all sagacious sensation. He is in the 
delirium of fever. Notso with a snake or spider. 


It is the instinct of self-preservation, self-defence, 
or revenge which prompts them to inflict a wound. 








is my constant practice, I hastened to the tree 


ge he instinct of animals including all that have 


cerate the back and leaves of a blighted limb, in! 


space of time, we shall find that the acrid princi- | 


blight, which often injures them very materially ; 
and I have seen the young wood or twig of the 
apple tree scathed as if by lightning. In truth 
the electric fluid seems to be the most likely 
agent to produce a phenomenon of the kind. 
When the air is charged with electric matter, the 


If the sap of| acctous fermentation of vegetable fluid is more 


active, and they undergoa change at such times. 
This is a fact well known even to the ignorant, 
who usually attribute it to thunder. I have re- 
peatedly tasted the liquor in which the blasted 
limbs and leaves of the pear tree have been steep- 
ed, andI have as often chewed the inner and 
outer bark of the diseased parts. I have done 
this for the purpose of ascertaining the difference 
in taste of the sound and unsound parts. I never 
received any injury by so doing, nor did any virus 
get into the circulation, when a man’s hand, hav- 
ing a fresh cut on it, was plunged for some time 
in the water containing the dead branches. 

Congestion does not always take place at the 
extremities ofall plants, Inthe cherry and plum 
| tree it is confined entirely to the bark of the trunk 
|or to the thickest parts of the principal limbs; and 
unless the ruptured spots be immediately cut out, 
the sap will excoriate the surrounding parts to 
great extent. ‘Tall trees are more subject to this 
|disease of the bark, than those which have short 
| bodies or trunks. It proves therefore that a highly 
‘Tarified atmosphere, accompanied by showers dur- 
|ing the hottest period of the day, is injurious to 
the sap as it rises to the more succulent parts of 
the limbs of the pear tree, and to the exposed 
surface of the bark of the trunk of the cherry 
and plum tree. On cutting away the unsound 
| parts of the bark of these trees, we see the effect 
of the want of that healthy action in the sap, the 
wood is stained by the vitiated state of the color- 
ing matter, and the disease proceeds unless the 
whole of the diseased parts be cut away.” 


New Jersey, August 27, 1829. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


PLOUGHING GREEN SWARD, &c. 

Mr Fressenpen—lI have read with great satis- 
faction, the sensible communication of E. P., in 
your last Farmer, on “ Ploughing Green sward.”* 
His suggestions in general are entitled to full con- 
fidence in this matter, as his own careful experi- 
ments show ; which, though I have no doubt orig- 
inal with him, and creditable to his skill and judg- 
ment, yet the same system has been pursued by 
several distinguished cultivators, and with such 
success as fully to determine its propriety, Lo- 
rain, in his admirable book on Husbandry, urges it 
very strongly, though, as I have not the book at 
hand, I cannot now specify the page ; and by a 
reference to the third volume of the N. E, Farmer, 
page 84, where an account is given ofthe farming 
of Ear. Stimson, Esq., in Saratoga county N. Y., 
decidedly the most successful farmer in the coun- 
try, and to his address to the society of his county 
for promoting agriculture, published in another 
volume of your I'armer,+ where he gives the de- 
tails of his management, it will be seen that he 
has followed the plan recommended by your cor- 
respondent. His system is, as I understand it, to 
plough shallow ; never to go below the rich earth 
or soil; next, completely to invert the sod, and by 
excluding the air by rolling it hard, to produce a 
complete and speedy decomposition of the vegeta- 
ble substance thus turned under ; then spreading 
his manure on the top of the inverted sward, 
ploughing it in by a very shallow furrow ; and ta- 
king all possible pains never to disturb the sward 
so as to bring the grass or herbage again upon the 
surface. It isby this process, and a most careful 
system of alternating crops, following a succession 
of five or eight years, that he has succeeded in 

-more than doubling his products, and very greatly 
lessening the expenses of cultivation. 

In my small way, I have, by repeated experi- 
ments, become entirely convinced of the expedi- 
ency of this method, though in a conversation on 
the subject at the late ploughing match in Bright- 
on, with several experienced farmers in the vicini- 
ty of Boston, I found myself quite in the minority. 
They preferred leaving the sod standing inclined, 
but not inverted and laid flat; and were very de- 
termined in preferring deep ploughing to shallow. 
The fact is, they obtain such large quantities of 
manure from the city, and enrich their grounds so 
abundantly, that they do not perceive the evils of 
bringing so much of the cold and barren earth 
upon the surface, which they must experience, 
whose means of obtaining manure are of neces- 
sity much smaller and more difficult. All coun- 
sels, therefore, in favor of very deep ploughing 
are to be received by those who do not reckon 
upon living as long as Methuselah, with great 
caution. The present top soil or enriched  sur- 
face of the earth is the accumulation of the de- 
posits and accretions of many centuries ; and it 
must be a very bold and aspiring ambition which, 
disdaining to use what is already on hand, chooses 
to place it so far below the surface that vegetation 
will derive little benefit from it, and sets about 
the heroic enterprise of making anew soil for 
itself. S. X. 

August 28, 1829. 


Remarks by the Editor—No general rules, with 
regard to ploughing, will apply in all cases. The 





* See page 42 of the current volume. _t Vol. 5, page 252. 


depth and frequency of ploughing, the width and 
manner of placing the furrow slice, should be reg- 
ulated by the nature and quality of the soil, quan- 
tity of manure to be used, and the properties of 
the vegetables proposed to be raised. Deep 
ploughing may be a very profitable practice in a 
rich and deep loamy soil, especially when it is pre- 
paratory to the growth of long, and tap-rooted 
plants, such as mangel wurtzel, carrots, clover, 
lucerne, &c. But in a shallow, fertile soil, incum- 
bent on a cold clay, a sandy or rocky substratum, 
the ploughing must of course, be somewhat super- 
ficial. Such soil, however, may and ought, when 
practicable, to be rendered deeper by degrees, 
ploughing up a small quantity of barren earth at 
a time,and manuring plentifully. 

Mr Arruvur Young, a celebrated English agri- 
culturist, by attending particularly to the depth of 
ploughing in various towns in England, found, 
thatthe average depth in sandy soils, was four 
inches, in loamy soils four and three quarters, and 
in clayey soils three and an half. 
they plough much deeper; sometimes not less 
than nine or ten inches, Mr Stimson states that 
in the fall his“ ploughmen turned over the sod 
about three inches in depth, and from eight to ten 
inches in width,.”* 

“ The soil of this land isa brown Icam lying 
on a stratum of lime and sand stone, at the depth 
of from three to six feet, projecting out of the 
ground occasionally on the brink of ridges.” 
This could not be said to be a shallow soil, unless 
there was something different from the “ brown 
loam” intervening between its surface and the 
“stratum of lime and sand stone.” The proper 
depth for ploughing such soil, if the English 
practice, as stated above, is correct, wvuuld have 
been “ four and three quarters,” inches, instead of 
* about three inches,” according to Mr Stimson’s 
mode of ploughing. 
that “for the first four or five years after a part 
of this land came into my possession, I ploughed 
in what little manure I saved, five or six inches 
deep. 1 laid out much labor and got small crops.” 
Mr Stimson spread over the land (after he began 
to plough it but 3 inches deep) “ from six to eight 
three horse loads of manure per acre, and on 
the driest and most barren I have added three or 
four loads of old leached ashes—rolled it down 
with a roller five feet long and twenty inches in 
diameter. This was done to pulverize the lumps, 
and settle the manure and land together.” The 
land thus prepared was planted with corn and 
potatoes, and Mr 8. states, “ In the fall, I gathered 
onan average from sixty to seventy bushels of 
corn per acre fit for the crib, and from four bun- 
dred and fifty to five hundred bushels of potatoes, 
After the corn was harvested, the hills were har- 
rowed with a two horse drag. In the spring I 
ploughed just deep enough to turn up the old sod, 
which had become a fine vegetable mould,” &c. 
The succeeding crop was barley, with an average 
produce of forty bushels per acre, &c. 

Although this was very successful culture, that 
of our correspondent E. P. as stated page 42 of 
our current volume, appears to have exceeded it. 
E. P. in his second experiment ploughed sward 
land from four to six inches deep, varying according 
to the depth of the soil—harrowed lightly—ma- 
nured with twenty cart loads of compost for two 
acres, planted with corn, and his crop was estima- 
ted from 70 to 80 bushels to the acre. The seed 








* N. E. Farmer, volume v. page 252. 


But in Ireland 


Mr Stimson likewise states | 


for the next crop of rye was put into the ground 
without ploughing up the sod first turned under, 
and he states that “the two acres gave me be- 
tween four and five tons of straw, and 694 bush- 
els of excellent grain. I had never before gath- 
ered more than 15 bushels to the acre. The 
grass seed sowed with the rye took well and the 
appearance at present is favorable for a great 
burden of grass the next season. I have then 
with one ploughing only taken two crops from this 
ground, and stocked it down to grass.” 

It appears that Mr Stimson plouglied his ground 
in the fall, about three inches deep. E. P, ploughed 
his in May, from four to six inches deep. Mr 
Stimson applied from six to eight three horse 
loads of manure per acre, adding on the driest 
and most barren parts three or four loads of old 
leached ashes, and his crop of corn was from 
sixty to seventy bushels per acre. E. P. applied 
twenty cart loads of compost to two acres, and 
obtained by estimation, from seventy to eighty 
bushels of corn peracre. For the second rota- 
tion Mr Stimson ploughed in the spring just deep 
enough to turn up the old sod, sowed barley, and 
obtained 40 bushels per acre. The second crop 
of E. P. was rye, obtained “ without disturbing 
the sward,” and amounted to 694 bushels on 
twoacres. The principal differences in the me- 
thodsby whichthese excellent cultivators obtained 
their uncommon crops were in the depth of plough- 
ing, (Stimson ploughing but three, and E. P. from 
four to six inches deep,) and in turning up the old 
sod for the grain crop, which was Stimson’s mode 
of culture, but E. P. with but one ploughing took 
two crops, and laid his land down to grass. By 
this process all the food for plants contained in 
the sward was not only ploughed under, but kept 
under the surface, instead of being ploughed out 
again for the second crop. 

Although the New York cultivator raised large 
crops by ploughing but three inches deep, yet as 
our Massachusetts farmer obtained stiil larger by 
ploughing from four to six inches deep, the balance 
of those accounts seemsto be in favor of the deeper 
phughing. But neither mode of culture can pro- 
perly be called deep ploughing. Arthur Young 
says “ soils are rarely found that ought not to be 
ploughed in common, six inches deep; many 
cught to be stirred eight inches, and- some ten.” 
The same writer also says, “One deep ploughing 
(to the full depth) should be given once in twelve, 
eighteen or twenty-four months : if this be secured, 
shallow tillagejs in many cases preferable to deep 
working oftener, especially for wheat, which loves 
a firm bottom.” This, however, is a subject to 
which justice cannot be done by a brief diseuss- 
ion ; and we would beg leave to refer those who 
would wish to pursue the inquiry, to the New 
England Farmer, volume ii. p. 113, 114, 12], vol 
iii, p. 126, vol. vi, p. 229. 





NEATNESS IN A DAIRY. 

I know not how it is, Mr Editor, but some of 
our dairy women, who would be highly offended 
by the slightest imputation of negligence or want 
of cleanliness in their work, and who pride them- 
selves on their personal neatness, are, nevertheless, 
in the careless habit of trusting to combs, more or 
less in number, to keep up their hair! forgetting, 
that however well it may be put up in this way, 
yet the exertion of cutting curd, beating and 
washing butter, &c. &c., will soon disarrange it, 
and subject the otherwise tidy housewife to the 
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imputation of slovenliness: for what can be more’| NEW APPLE. 

disgusting than to see a stray hair dragging out) Mr J. B. Russet, 

its full length upon the edge of your butter knife,|; Dear Sin—I send you a specimen of a new 

or to trace the same filthy line through half aj seedling apple, of good size, red color, and a high 

dozen slices of a cheese ? j aromatic flavor, which is highly esteemed here, 
I believe the character of many a dairy has as an early fruit. 

been ruined by such an accident, and the sale of, bad quality by the fruit itself. 

its produce injured ; it is therefore matter of as- | here about th@B0th of August. It does not keep 

tonishment, that the practice is not universally fol- | long. 


It is a native of Winthrop, (adjoining this | quality. 


—— 


At the last exhibition of the N. Y. Horticultu- 
ral Society, Mr Samuel Downer, of Dorchester, 
Mass. presented specimens of four different kinds 
|of pears, which he designates by the names of 
Bartlet, Andrews, Epargne, and St Ghelien, and 





| 





You will judge of its good or | all of which were considered as very superior. 
It usually ripens| A large fine flavored Pine Apple, raised by Her- 


man Thorn, was pronounced to be of the best 
Capt. C. Holmes presented some beauti- 


lowed, which I have seen adopted by our thorough- ‘town) and is known by the name of the Wood| ful specimens of large Maguum Bonum Plum— 


ly neat women, of always binding their hair up| dpple.—The parent tree isdead. But there are 

closely under a handkerchief before they enter on trees enough from which scions may be obtained ; 

the work of the dairy. 

readers feel safe under cover of a cap, from these | Horticultural Society a quantity of the scions 

strictures, they are mistaken. | next spring, for distribution among its members. 

I would further observe that children should | Yours truly, ¢ 

never be allowed to hang round those who are | FRANKLIN GLAZIER. 

engaged in the dairy, particularly young girls who | Hallowell, Me. Sept. 1, 1829. 

wear long hair, much to their own incoavenience | The fruit mentioned above has arrived in good order, and 

: “ : 1 | = s of at | will be examined at the Hall of the Horticultural Society, to- 

in warm weather, and to the annoy = of all morrow. 

around them ; for it is either hanging about their | i oF : ; 
: ek 3.— y 

face in a most slovenly manner, or they are for| Curious Fact in the Economy @f Bees.—M. de 


ever taking it down and putting it up. I have ab-| a do ye are of the churches of Co- 
solutely seen a child go through this operation | lumbier and Auvernier, in the principality of Neuf- 
half a dozen times in the room where the work | chatel, Switeerians w brig transiened pny Eng- 
of a reputedly nice dairy was going on, unnoticed | lish, under the title of the Bee ] ape shiote: toad Prac- 
and unreproved. tical directions for preserving and renewing hives, 
« Thinks 1 to myself,” if I must “eat my peck / affirms a very important and singular fact with re- 
of dirt,’ at least Jet it be in any other shape but) gard to the erwin | of bees. It is, that “when 
dite. A SUBSCRIBER. on or three distinct hives are united in autumn, 
Bristol County, Sept. 8, 1829. they are found to consume together scarcely more 

a  ecatdslocnciiie aatinuleimnaies honey during the winter than each of them would 

FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. have consumed singly, if left separate.” In proof 

-—— of this remarkable result, the author states a vari- 

Mea Russett—The following was just sent me ety of experiments to which he had recourse, and 
by Mr Storm, a very intelligent and respectable all of which led uniformly to the same conclusion. 
agriculturist. I should be glad to have it published | And, indeed, he shows positively by a reference 
in your vauable New England Farmer, if thought | to upwards of thirty hives, six of which had their 
advisable. Yours truly, population thus doubled, that the latter do not 

















GRANT THORBURN. 
New York, Sept. 7, 1829. 
SCORING PEACH TREES. 


Me Grant Tuorsurn—Last fall I observed. 
that one of my best and largest peach trees ap- | 


peared to be dying. And I had fully determined 
to dig it up, supposing it to be past recovery, But 


being loth to lose it, I spared it, and in the lat-, 


ter part of November last I scored it on thre 

sides, cutting quite through the bark to the solid 
wood down to the root. On the largest limbs, as 
high as I could reach, I cut one score. Large 


consume more provisions during the winter than a 
single hive does, and that, so far are the bees from 
suffering from this, the double hives generally 
send forth the earliest and best swarms. The 
translator, says the Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture, who is a lady of great accomplishments, and 
habits of correct observation, has practised in 
Scotland most of the plans recommended in the 
original work, with the same results as the author. 


|— American Farmer. 





RAISING OF COLTS. 
The following answers were returned by Will- 


quantities of gum issued from thegncisions during | jam R. Johnson, Esq. to questions propounded by 


the winter and spring, which I carefully scraped 
off, after every heavy rain, at times nearly a half 
pint from one tree. Quite early in the season I 
had the pleasure to see evident signs of resuscita- 
tion, and the tree became loaded with blossoms, 
and has since yielded a handsome portion of ex- 
cellent fruit. As soon as I saw the effect of the 
scoring on this tree, I scored all my other peach 
trees, and also my plum trees, From this I think 
the fall scoring is preferable. Yet the trees 
which I scored the last spring have borne better 
than at any time heretofore. Now whether my 
success is owing to the favorable season, or to the 
scoring, I am not yet fully competent to determine. 
But I am strongly inclined to believe that itis 
owing tothe latter. Conscious of your anxiety 
to promote useful and valuable improvements, I 
havo taken the liberty to communicate the fore- 
going. And remain, with sentiments of due re- 
spect, yours faithfully. THOMAS STORM, 
Kip’s Bay, September 3, 1829. 





John Marshall, Esq. of Fauquier county, Virginia. 
—American Farmer. 
Senate Chamber, Feb. 4, 1829. 

1. Keep the colts in pretty good order, not too 
fat, until they are two years old, then break them 
“ gently.” 

2. Keep them in lots, it does not matter as to 
size, taking care not to allow them to see other 
horses more than possible. 

3 and 4. Grass lots are best, and short grass. 

5. Dry food mostly—when young, cut oats. 

6. Give corn in the winter; oats in the sum- 
mer; not more at a time than they eat clean. 
When they are once fat very light feeding is best. 

7. Itis not at all necessary to rub them until 
they are two years old. 

8. Wean the colts at about six monthe old. 

Should the above answers to four questions not 
be sufficiently explicit, they will be with great 
pleasure added to. Respectfully, 

Joun Marsuatt, Esq. Wu. R. Jounson. 


6 of them weighed 13 oz. 3 dwts. and 8 grains. 
Savoy Cabbages, weight of which averaged 


Should any of your and, if desired, I will send the Massachusetts | 3 Ib. 12 0z. per head ; Orange Carrots, 1 lb. each: 
land 12 beets, weighing 9 lb. 11 oz. from Mr 


George Still. 

Mr Grant Thorburn presented a very splendid 
Flower of Amaryllis Josephine ; specimens also of 
rare and curious plants from his green house, 
among them Lagerstroemia indica, Coffea Arabica, 
Arabian Coffee Tree ; Thea viridis, or Green Tea 
Tree ; Laurus Camphora, Camphor Tree ; Dorste- 


/nia Contrayerva, Ruscus Racemosust, Alexandrian 
, Laurel, &c. 





TO MAKE TOMATO KETCHUP. 
Take a quantity of ripe tomatos, (say two gal 
lons,) cut them in small pieces, put them in a clean 
earthen pot or jar, about half a pound of salt, a 


tablespoonful of allspice, the same quantity of 


pepper, a quarter of an ounce of mace, tie the jar 
up close, put itin an oven after the bread is taken 
out, and let it stand all night, and repeat it three 
times when you bake bread; then strain itoff and 
bottle it, and it is much better than mushroom 
ketchup for all kinds of culinary purposes. 

Tomato Sauce.—Peel and slice 12 tomatoes, add 
3 pounded crackers, pepper and salt them to your 
taste—stew them 15 minutes.—Communieuted. 





Ring Worm.—After I had the tetter nearly 
twenty years on my hand, and had used dollars 
worth of celebrated tetter ointment, which took 
off the skin repeatedly without effecting a cure, 
a friend advised me to obtain some Blood Root, 
(called also Red Root, Indian Paint, &c.) to slice 
it in vinegar, and afterwards wash the place af- 
fected with the liquid. Idid so, and in a few 
days the dry scurf ‘was removed, and my diseased 
hand was as whole as the other.—.merican Far. 





Bunch Grass.—The bunch grass is an abundant 
crop this season. The rains that fell at the end 
of April ahd beginning of May gave the roots a 
firm hold in the ground, and the crop has exceed- 
ed expectation both in quantity and quality, The 
bunches, as usual, are sold at 14d, and are as 
large as they have been for a number of years. 
The bunches run from six to eight pounds, accord- 
ing to their state of humidity—when taken by 
weight, about half the price of the old potatoes. 
— Edinburgh Scotsman. 





The number of sheep lost by what is called 
“ the rot,” this season in the west of England, ex- 
ceeds 100,000. One farmer who rents an estate 
of Mr Hussey, of Marnhall, near Shaftsbury, has 
lost every cow and every sheep on his farm.—Jb. 





Bees.—A very curious apparatus has been con- 
structed in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, to give 
intimation of the swarming of bees. When the 
bees are swarming, their weight rings a bell, and 
raises a flag upon a pole to any height required, 
and at the same time indicates the weight of the 








swarm.—Glasgow Jour. 
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influence. Yet but few are sensible how illy qual- 
= : | ified an illiterate person is for making and report- 
ANTIQUITY AND EXCELLENCY Or ling experiments a the most common sadalalane 
RICU LTURE, . of manuring land, and growing crops. A thou- 
Mr Fessennex—Reading in the New England | ..,4 causes, unnoticed, because unknown, pro- 
Farmer of the 14th August, an extract from an) que effects which the unlearned ascribe to that 
address, occasioned the following — reflections; which is wholly extraneous or foreign. Let the 
which you will give a place in your paper if You! farmer not be afraid of « book knoldee.” It is as 
choose. ; ‘important in the history of agriculture, as in the 
Agriculture has formerly been considered a low | history of any event oe any fact, worthy to be 
calling—but shall that calling be deemed mean, | transmitted to posterity or communicated to co- 
from the various branches of which, the King of | temporaries. Tradition is a very imperfect mode 
kings and Lord of lords borrows names as his sig-| of conveying knowledge—it is but continued ru- 
nificant titles ? as, Shepherd—Lord of the har-|nio- Without the aid of letters, the father 
vest, We, ‘ ’ | spends his days in arriving at the knowledge of a 
Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the . : : 


most profound philosophers of his time. Brought 
up in one of the most splendid courts of the world, 
and the adopted son of Pharaol’s daughter,— 
and finally, to consummate his greatness, he, atten«- | 
ed by all the grandeur, and the terror of the Shei- | fathers lost their rank in society: and until they 
nah, led forth from bondage the armies of the | hecoime well informed they will not rise to their 
living God. But by far the happiest hours of his! native dignity. 
life were spent in the rural scenes of Midian. | But whatever be our calling, industry is neces- 
Our immortal W ashington retired from the | sary sn order to attain to excellence, aia pecu- 
highest station in whieh mere man was eVEF | poly oo in farming. If land be not improved, the 
placed, to be a cultivator of the ground. | curse of God rests upon it. Ifuseful plants grow 
|not, thorns and thistles will. Selomon says, “I 


| went b 
| 


| 


AG- 


|these are communicated to the son ; who, during 
his life, by his own experience, adds but little to 
the stock of knowledge which he inherited. It 
was through ignorance that our agricultural fore- 


“Tn ancient times, the plough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind : 
And some, (with whom compared, your insect tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer’s day,) 
Ilave held the scale of empire, ruled the storm 
Of miehty war; then with unwearied hand, 
Disdaining little delicacies, seized 
The plough, and greatly independent lived.” 
; Tuomson. 


yard of the man void of understanding ; and lo, 
| it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles had 
covered the face thereof.” But I leave so disgust- 
ing a picture, and close as I began. 
| Hail, ye who are highly favored of God! While 
Agriculture was the peculiar characteristic of others rise in the morning to be iimmured in shops 
the golden age. When the Almighty had com- | and crowds, yours is the privilege of going forth 
pleted the work of creation, and pronounced it all; to inhale the exhilirating breezes, to enjoy the 
good, he placed our first parents in the garden of | beauties of creation, and view the excellent work- 
Eden to dress it and keep it. In envying those | "gs of Providence. You are emphaiically the 
who are renowned in other callings, the farmer | lords of the earth, It is you who may be said to 
stoops below his dignity. Shall we covet the ho- “look through nature up to nature’s God.” You 
nors of the conquering hero? His crown, which | @re_ co-workers with the Lord of the harvest. 
is emblazoned with a brother’s gore, and gemmed | It is nature’s God who cares for the husband- 
with the tears of the widow and the fetherless, | man. 
must lie low in the dust, and his implements of} ail, sacred Agriculture! daughter of the 
death be beaten into pLovensmares and prun-| skies, genius of Elysium! Thy reign commenced 
inG-nooks, before the return of the golden age. in Eden, and shall soon be limited but with earth’s 
That there is not in the theory of agriculture as | remotest bound. STCCKBRIDGE. 
wide a field for the progress of genius and the August 27, 1829. 
exhibition of talent, as in the learned professions, 
is an opinion as erroneous as it is destructive of 
the interests of farming. When we are told that 
«“ Solomon’s wisdom excelled: all the wisdom of 
the east country, and all the wisdom of Egypt: 








,o 


DRAINING STABLES, &c 
Whilst recommending the careful and effectual 
draining of stables, for the preservation of the 
urine, as the most valuable part of animal manure, 


that he was wiser than all men,” and are told what|I also state a circumstance, which cannot be 
were the productions of his pen: the climax is|thought unworthy of notice to agriculturists, 


which occurred to me, to show how necessary this 
is also to the health of animals. 

I took possession of some stables with the horses 
that had been some time kept in them, and to 
my misfortune, in a very short time I found that 
the horses kept in those stables had been subject 
to that dreadful disease called the mad _ staggers, 
for several years. Some horses had died, and the 
horses then there, and which had been for some 
time kept in the stables, were in a wretched con- 
dition. Two fine fresh horses which were put 


completed by informing us that “he spake of 
trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon, even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he 
spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes.” The very reason that men 
of genius and erudition write no more upon the 
subject of agriculture is, their publications are not 
read. Let every farmer purchase a treatise on 
agriculture,and every neighborhood take an agri- 
cultural paper or journal; and we should soon 
see as much genius enlisted in the cause of farm- 
ing, as in that of the arts and sciences. While a 
well written novel is worth to its author $40,000, 
an agricultural work will not defray the expenses 
of publication, A seholasti¢ education has long 
been considered as destructive of useful agricul- 
tural knowledge: but this error has now but little 


into them, were within a few months seized with 
the mad staggers, and one of them literally killed 
himself by knocking his head against the manger 
and stall; the other was saved by copious bleed- 
ing, and removed into a fresh stable, but was so 
reduced as to be lessened in value one half. My 





few facts by experiments, and but a moiety of 


y the field of the slothful, and by the vine- | 


| neighbors advised pulling down the stables, con- 
sidering the disease as infectious ; but having, on 
| going to the stables early in the morning, been al- 
| inost suffocated and blinded by obnoxious gas, I 
examined the burn stones, laid on a. stiff clay ; 
and the floor had sunk so low below the drain, as 
not to admit of the draining away of the urine. 
This struck me to be a sufficient cause to affect 
the brain of any animal confined in it, the same 
as it had the horses. I therefore had the floor 
taken up, relaid, and properly drained, and the 
walls and ceiling, manger, cribs, &c., washed with 
quick lime: and from that time, for ten years, I 
have never had a diseased horse—Eng. Pub. 











Fruit Stealing.—The strong arm of justice finds 
| its way into the smallest villages, as well as the 
| largest cities of our country.—Passing the night 
last week in Greenfield, we were attracted by a 
| crowd around the windows of one of the _princi- 
| pal hotels, and curiesity, (and we Yankees have a 
'modest share of it,) led us tothe scene. It ap- 
| peared from the witnesses, that a young man had 
| been detected in stealing fruit from a neighboring 
garden, an annovance, if we can judge from the 
formation of societies for the prevention of which, 
in the towns on the Connecticut, and the lower 
parts of the state, is much complained of. He 
undoubtedly thought, as many presume to do, 
| that it was no theft, and the gratification to him so 
/much, and the loss to the owner so trifling, that 
| probably it would never be discovered; but we 
| know of no instance of petty theft which partakes 
isomuch of the aggravating character, as this 
| kind of light pilfering. The young man was fined 
/$20 and cost of court; rather a severe punish- 
ment, but a caution which may prove salutary to 
| others.— Berkshire “American. 





DEBATING SOCIETIES AND LYCEUMS. 

We have noticed that most, perhaps all, of the 
| Lyceums in this state, take the form of debating 
'societies. This appears to us, injudicious. It 
‘leads to the cho’ce of questions for discussion, on 
| both sides of which, the arguments appear to be 
nearly equal, and on which, therefore, it is difficult 
|to give a decision. Such questions are not gene- 
rally, the most profitable ; nor are they likely to 
be satisfactorily decided, except in the minds of 
the disputants ; each of whom will be too likely 
to decide in favor of the side he has defended. 
The a will labor, not purely for truth, 
but partly for Victory. 

Our advice would be this:—As the season ad- 
vances, and evenings come again, let those who 
wish for a Lyceum, peain. Let them not wait 
to enlist the whole town, and do something splen- 
did—but seein. Let them select some work on 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, History, or what- 
ever they wish most to understand. Let them 
assemble statedly to read it, and to converse upon 
it, and thus help each other to understand it. If 
there are more than two of thein, let one be 
chairman, for the sake of order. Let them from 
time to time, appoint such other oflicers, and 
adopt such regulations, as they shall find necessa- 
ry. Let them have confidence in themselves, and 
persevere in their undertaking, and they will 
have a good, profitable, and respectable Lyceum. 
Sufficient talents are to be found in every school 
district, and all who know enough to desire it, 
have information enough to BEGIN, with a rea- 
sonable prospect of success. —Vermont Chronicle. 
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Ve From the Baltimore American. 

Useful to American Farmers,—The following de- 
scription is taken from the Asylum of Arts in 
France, by a French gentleman, who is friendly to 
the agricultural industry of the United States of 
America :— 

« Amachine for breaking and dressing of flax and 
hemp was invented by a French gentleman about 
the year 1514, under the offered bounty of Napo- 
leon of 1,200,000 francs. A description from a! 
drawing, is as follows :—There are from 50 to 58 
pairs of fluted rollers, the top rollers riding those 
of the bottom, and each pair lying by the side of 
each other so closely as to receive the flax or 
hemp from one pair to the other, until it passes 
through the whole range. Atthe end of every | 
bottom roller, there are pinion wheels, and wheels 
at right angles to drive them, and the latter set in 
motion by the power given at the head of the 


The top rollers are lever weighted on | 





machine. 
the bottom rollers, and the latter give motion to 
the former, by the said motion at the head of the 
machine. ‘The rollers lie in a horizontal position, | 
their ends bearing or resting in stands, and their | 
whole range forming a level flat surface upon the | 


top, as well as the bottom. The machine has} 
two aprons, one for feeding and the other for re- 


ceiving the hemp after dressed, &c. &c. It is) 
said that the machine will break and dress 2000 
pounds per day, and will take ten hands to tend | 
it to advantage, averaging after completed, 200 | 
pounds per each person employed. Ere long 1 
will send over a description of the Linen Spin- 
ning, although complicated with needles and rollers, | 
yet, it may answer on small scales. It appears} 
that the linen machinery has never been eflected 
to that simplicity and facility of operation, as that 
of cotton, and if ever found out, it must be by an 
American, as centuries have passed away in Lu-} 
rope, without the discovery. I desire that every | 
American newspaper, friendly to agriculture, will 
give the above an insertion, for the benefit of the | 


farmers, &c.” 
LAW AND MEDICINE. 
The following article is from the August number of Flint’s | 
Western Review. 
Where can you go, where there are not at least | 





twice as many aspirants for the practice of law) 
and medicine, as can find honorable subsistence } 
and employment in those professions >—What 
must be the occupation of these supernumeraries | 
unable to dig, ashamed to beg, aw with minds | 
sharpened by cultivation, study, pride, and ambi- | 
tion, and looking upon laws as man traps, and so- 
ciety as fair game ? It is out of the question, that | 
there is a ruinous propensity in the great mass of | 
our people to train their children to live by their | 


| 


wits, instead of their industry. We know not| 
how others regard this unhappy inclination. To | 


us it is one of the most fearful omens of our day. 
True, it must ultimately correct itself. But what 
formidable armies of scheming dandies, and of 
wordy and bustling demagogues, and reckless ed- 
itors will be forced upon the community, born to 
eat up the corn, and compelled to raise the wind, 
that, as moon cursers and wreckers, they may 
profit by the confusion! Mr Este recommends, 
that the pursuit of agriculture swallow up these 
supernumeraries, who, instead of making ha- 
rangues and stump speeches, and energizing king 
caucus, may be more usefully employed to make 


| 
| 


| 


try. 
year, with a good and nourishing beverage, which | 


|ground in a coffee-mill into grains somewhat 


j attended to, in no instance failed, as far as I have 


| stroy the weevil. 


jas an article of food. 





two blades of wheat grow where only one grew 
before. 


There is a plant cultivated in Lancaster county! We will first point out the use made of the pods, 
Pennsylvania, which is considered an excellent! in France, as communicated by Mr Genet :— 
substitute for chocolate. It is the holcus bicolor of| The silky substance collected from that plant, 
Welldenow, from the seed of which is made a/is used in France, with great advantage, and is 
beverage resembling in color, taste, and many wading. 
other qualities, the common chocolate. The 
plant is an annual, 8 or 10 feet in height, and re- 
sembles the common broom. The holcus bicolor 
is a native of Persia, and grows well in this coun- 
A single plant will yield seed enough to 
produce by a second year’s crop, a sufliciency to 
furnish a family of six or eight persons for a whole | 


cultivated under the name of houalle or 
They card it, spin it, and manufacture it into vel- 


without the in- 


| 


vets, cloth, and hose, with or 
termixture of cotton or silk. 
‘Itis also used for wading to stuff quilts and 
| counterpanes ; and for that purpose it is far prefer- 
‘able to cotton, being warmer and lighter. ‘To 
card it by itself, they expose it in bags to the steam 


of water: but, mixed with silk or cotton, it does 
“not require the intervention of the steam, to be 
made into rolls and spun. "The velvets and other 
textures made of that vegetable silk, which I have 
seen in Lurope, resembled, if not excolled, the 
brillianey of the silk; and, with proper mordants, 


is supposed to be preferable to tea or coffee.—It 


is thus prepared :—The seeds and husks are 


boiled over 


smaller than ground coffee: it is then 
a slow fire, with a sufficient quantity of milk, and | 
a small piece of butter, until the beverage assumes | 
a chocolate color, which it the | 
husks. ‘The liquor is then strained through gauze 
and sweetened till palateable. 


had received the most elegant coloring.’ 
receives from Mr Genet subsequently adds;—‘ 1 have been 
informed that a French gentleman, who attends 
}the dyers’ department of the manufactory of 
penal ene Mr Lynch, at Rome, lias discovered that the leaves 


From the Kentucky Reporter. of the asclepias, and probably of all the apoci- 
|hums, were an excellent snbstitute for woad.’ 
THE WEEVIL. | Dr Low, of Albany, has also observed ‘that 

I am an old miller, and have ebserved the pro- 
gress of the weevil for many years, and I ofier 
you my opinion as to the mode of saving your 
wheat. 

The egg of the weevil is deposited in the wheat 
while growing. When the grain is put in bulk, 
it usually becomes moist and warm, the egg is 
then hatched into a worm, and whilst in that state, | 
it injures the wheat. Without this warmth, the 
eg does not hatch, and the grain remains sound, 
Then to prevent the hatching of the weevil, the 
wheat must be kept cool. The most certain way 
to this, is to dry it well in the sun, and then spread 
it thin on a cool floor until used or sold. This 
mode of saving wheat proved successful in many 
instances last season ; aud where it was carefully 


the milky juices of the asclk;ias were equal, if 
not superior, in many respects, to the opium ex- 
tracted from the white poppy.’ 

Thus it appears that this plant affords food, 
clothing, medicine, and matter for coloring. Pro- 
bably its cultivation may yet be found a matter of 
considerable importance. 

We have also seen the pods gathered, as a sub- 
stute for feathers, in making beds. We believe 
they might be most advantageously mixed with 
feathers, for that purpose.—Fuarmer’s Assistant. 
dulter.—The quality of butter depends very 
much on forcing out the milk after it is churned. 
This should be done with as little working as pos- 
The more it is worked, the more tough it 
This being the case, could not a more 
easy method be devised than the present laborious 
one, of kneading and pressing it out by the hand? 
— Loudon says, for butter of a good quality, she 
cream should be gkimmed off in about twelve 
hours after the milk is put into the pans; but for 
the very best, it should be separated from the milk 
after having stood three or four hours. 

Twamly says, “a churner should be of a cool 
| phlegmatic temper, and of a sedate disposition and 
| character.” 


sible. 
becomes. 
understood. ‘There is another mode of preserv- 
ing wheat, which is equally effectual: that is, kiln | 
drying it, which kills the weevilin the egg 

And sometimes it is saved by leaving it in the 
field in hand shocks for ten days or two weeks, 
if during that time the sun shines very hot. The | 
great heat of the sun operates like a kiln to de- | 


If, however, the wheat is well dried and kept 
cool afterwards, that is all that is necessary. To 
accomplish this, it must not be put in bulk, in gar- 
ners, or in rail-pens ; because in that situation it 
undergoes a sweat that generally hatehes the 
worm. When well dried, spread it out on a cool | 
dry floor, and doubt not it will escape the weevil. | J. S. Skinner, Esq. editor of the American Far- 

F. KEATLY. | mer, published in Baltimore, has issued a sample 

Lexington Steam Mill, July 4, 1829. | number of a periodical, to be published monthly, 
ssa | entitled the “American Turf Register and Sport- 
Milkweed. (Asclepias Syriaca.)—Under Greens, | ing Magazine.” It will contain the pedigree of 
we have mentioned the young stalks of this plant, | valuable horses, information touching the diseases 


These qualifications he thinks are ne- 

| cessary, in order to keep asteady stroke, on which 
the speedy “coming” of the butter depends.—. Y. 
Farmer. 








The plant is also called|and cure of domestic animals, advice to gunners. 
silk weed, on account of the pod it produces, | notices of races, of sportin 

which contains a vegetable silk. This, adhering | hints 

to the seeds, is ealeulated to waft them by the | price is $ 
wind in every direction. 

This plant has been considered as a troublesome American Planks.—Cobbett 
weed, in much of the northern parts of this state ; England , 
but perhaps the use which may be made of the | American planks, for the purpose of showing th 
pods, of the leaves, and of the milk of the plant, | English planters of forest trees, the ¥ 
may be found much more than sufficient to coun- and properties of American trees of which they 
terbalance any inconvenience to be suffered from it. form a part. i 


g, gaming fishing, and 
generally as to those amusements. The 
s $5 per annum, to contain plates. 

has imported into 
from the United States, a quantity of 


vast size 
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BOSTON HOUSE OF INDUSTRY AND 
HOUSE OF REFORMATION, 

We lately spent an hour or two, very agreca- 
bly, in visiting these useful and highly interesting 
establishments. They are pleasantly situated on 
the margin of the sea in South Boston, in the 
midst of fields and gardens, teeming with luxvri- 
ant vegetation, and exhibiting indubitable eviden- 
ces of judicious and indefatigable culture. Every 
thing within and without doors wore the marks of | 
neatness, order, economy, convenience and com- 
fort. It was pleasing to sce so many human be-| 
ings, snatched like brands from the burning, pre- | 


vented from becoming victims to indigence and | 





vice, and placed in an asylum from the evils; 
which awaited them while paupers or criminals, | 
infesting and depredating on society at large. 

We were highly gratified in observing, that in 
providing for the wants of the body, those of the | 
mind were not overlooked. Schools on the Lan- | 
caster and Pestalozzian principle were filled with 
promising and intelligent pupils, who stood the 
test of examination in a way which would have 
done honor to students of higher pretensions and | 
superior standing. The juvenile delinquents, who 
were placed in the House of Reformation, under | 








an acquaintance with geography, geology, mete- | 
orology, and other branches of science, not usually 
taught in common schools, as not only pleas- 
ed but surprised us. If it be true, as has been 
shrewdly observed, (and we believe the maxim is 
perfectly correct) that knowledge is virtue as well 
as power, Mr Wells is leading those “ Juvenile | 
Offenders” the shortest and surest way to “ Re- 
formation.” 
PAINTING LIGHTNING RODS. 

Mr. Fessenpen—Will you have the goodness | 
to inform me soon, whether painting an iron) 
lightning rod, with lamp black and oil is injurious | 
to it as a conductor—and whether it will, or will! 
not make it unsafe, and much oblige 

Your most obedient, 





JOSEPH HALL. 

East Sandwich, lug. 23, 1829. | 

Remarks by the Editor.—We- believe it is not ; 
customary, in this vicinity, to paint conductors of | 
lightning, and they are of course often injured and 
probably sometimes rendered ineffective by rust, | 
or oxidation. Whether such painting as is pro-' 
posed above would impair the conducting power | 
of lightning rods is a question we cannot answer, 
but do not believe it would cause any considerable | 
diminution of that property. A writer for the | 
Portsmouth Journal, whose communication was 
republished in the fifth volume of the N. FE. Far-| 
mer, p. 381, says, “The rod should be painted 
with lampblack and oil.” 

« An improvement in conductors of lightning was 
made by Mr Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, 
for which the American Philosophical Society ad- 
judged him the prize of a gold medal. He pro- 
poses first to insert in the top of the red a piece of 
the best black lead, about 2 inches long, and ter- 
minating in a fine point, which projects a little 
above the end of its metallic socket ; so that if the 
black lead point should by any accident, be brok- 
en off, that of the rod should be left sharp enough 
to answer the purpose of a metallic conductor,.— 





« 


/growing on the side walk in Christopher, at the 


of the electric fluid from the Jower part of 
the rod into the surrounding earth. In ma- 
ny cases it is impracticable, from the interrup- 
tion of rocks and other obstacles, to sink the 
rod so deeply asto reach moist earth, or any oth- 
er substance that is a tolerable conductor of elec- 
tricity. 
poses to make the lower part of the rod either of, 
tin or copper, Which metals are far less liable to 
corrosion or rust, than iron, when lying under 
ground ; or which will answer the purpose still 


'His second intention is, to facilitate the passage | is more easily propagated, than either the Willow 


or Lombardy Poplar, by cuttings, stuck between 
one and two feetin the ground. This fact, I have 
proven by experiments, made by myself. If our 
corporation, instead of filling the Park and Battery 
with a very wormy and often dirty tree, the Syca- 
more, sometimes called the Button Ball, ‘had 


To remedy this defect, Mr Patterson pro-| planted the East India Mulberry, we should in 


less than four years, have had the grounds coy- 
ered like a forest, with a rich, deep, clean shade, 
which would be very acceptable, during this 
warm season, to many of the inhabitants of our 





better, to coat that part of the conductor, of what- | city, 


ever metal it may consist, with a thick crust of 
black lead, previously formed into a paste, by be- 





Persons having houses and gardens that they 
‘are desirous of ornamenting, while riding out for 


ing pulverized, mixed with melted sulphur, and | health or pleasure, would do well to come up to the 


applied to the rod while hot. 
its conductive powers for ages, without any dimin- 
ution.” 

Black lead is a conductor of electricity, and 
would, no doubt, be a suitable substance to form 
a coating for lightning rods. We should prefer 


\it to lampblack and oil, but believe the latter | tlemen. 


would be better than leaving the rod naked to be 
corroded, and its conducting properties destroyed 
by the weather. 


A short treatise containing a compilation of ar- 


/ - , — | ticles on the Culture and Manufacture of Hemp | 
the tutelage of the Rey. Mr Wells, exhibited such jin the United States, has been published at St. | 


By this precaution, | village of Greenwich, pass through Christopher- 
the lower part of the rod will, in his opinion, retain | street, and notice the East India Mulberry Tree.— 


N. Y. Inquirer. 





The first anniversary of the Albany Horticultur- 
}al Society was celebrated on the Ist inst. The 
exhibition of fruits, flowers and vegetables was ve- 
ry extensive, and was thronged by ladies and gen- 
| An able Address was delivered by the 
| President, Judge Buex, which we shall publish. 
| ‘The anniversary of the New York Horticultural 
| Society was held on the Sth. Further particulars 
with regard to both festivals will be given next week. 


Bricuron Market.—.Monday, Sept. 7. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 








Johnsbury, Vt. by FE. Fairbanks. <A copy of it has| The market was anticipated by some of our 


been sent to the Hall of the Massachusetts Horti- 


} . ° 
‘ : | 1 . > ~~ 
cultural Society. | driven in, and about 60 sold. 


BEAUTIFUL SHADE TREE. 
The admirers of ornamental shade trees are in- | 
vited to notice the East India Mulberry Trees | 





intersection of Asylum-street, in front of the dwell- 
ing house and garden of Peter Wendover, Esq., 
former sheriff of our city. The largest of these 
trees are but six years old, and were set out by 
him in their present places 4 years ago last March, 
So rapid has been their growth, that the tops of 
several of them at this time will measure from | 
seventy to eighty feet in circumference. For 
beauty and luxuriance of foliage and rapidity of 
growth they are not surpassed by any tree in this 
country. ‘The form of the leaf is uncommonly | 
beautiful; is of a dark green colour, and nearly 
the size of a person’s hand, with curious and ir- 
regular indentations, and though similar, no two 
can be found alike on the same tree. Ant what 
renders it still more desirable, is, that on account 
of the juice of the leaf, or its surface, which very 
much resembles soft veivet, it is unacceptable for 
food, or for an abode for worms or insects of any 
kind; end during the whole time its foliage is out, 
it has the appearance of the richness and freshness 
of spring. Two of these trees, of the size of a 
person’s finger, set out early in April, 25 feet apart, 
will grow with such rapidity, that within three 
years from the time they are planted, their branch- 
es and foliage will reach and intermingle with each 
other. A year ago last April, Mr Wendover 
made a present of seven of them to me, and sent 
them by a young woman, who brought them all 
at once in one hand; now the body of each one 
of the seven is of the size of a man’s arm, and 
has numerous branches, many of which are from 
six to seven feet in length. The pruning,if at all, 
should be done early in the spring, and the wound 
occasioned by taking off the limbs, will before au- 
tumn, be completely covered and healed over. It 





drovers, and on Friday last 112 Beef Cattle were 
Taken in connex- 
ion with those at market this day, makes the 


‘number 637, since our last report, nearly all sold, 


and at about our last week’s prices. But few 
good cattle at market, and most of them came in 
and were sold on Friday, at $5 perewt. To- 
wards the close of the market, this day, their 
qualities went off heavily, even at very low 
prices. 

Store Cattle, dull—248 at market—a part of 
them old acquaintances, which were disposed of 
at very low prices, or, as the drover would have 
it, “he gave them away.” 

Sheep—3878 at market—nearly all sold—Lots 
of Sheep and Lambs were sold generally, at from 


| $133 a 167 per head—We noticed,the sale of one 


small lot prime lambs at $1 87, and one do. at $2. 
Thin qualities, of which there were very respect- 
able numbers, were sold very low. We have no- 
thing remarkable to record of the Mutton market, 
except the sale of 10 prime wethers at $5 each. 

Swine—Since our last report, 972 have come to 
market. About 650 on the ground this morning 
including 37 unsold last week. Market extremely 
dull—a few were sold singly at 4 a 44 cts per Ib. 
One lot of 75, and one of 47 were taken, prices 
not exactly known, supposed one lot at a trifle 
more than 3 ctsper lb. and the other for a trifle 
less. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society—The show of 
Grapes, native and rare Fruits and Flowers, at the Hall 
of the Society on Saturday last, was uncommonly large. 
The following particularly deserve notice. 

From the Hon. Joun Rewees, a fine bunch of the 
Malaga Grape, weighing three pounds—a bunch of the 
Black Hamburg Grape, weighing one lb. five ounces— 
and a specimen of the fruit of the edible Passion Flower, 
feemiivin edulis )—also a specimen of the a per 
pear, from the original tree received from Mr Knient’s 
garden in England. [A valuable communication from 
Mr Lowen was read before the Society, on the culture 
of the Sweet Potato, and the importance of selecting 
the right sorts. This will be published in the next New 
England Farmer.] 
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From Mr Manstnc, of Salem, several rare and beauti- | 
ful varieties of Apples and Pears—several of which are | 
described by Forsyth and Cox, and in the Pomological | 
Magazin¢,—among which were the Kerry Pippin, the , 
Holland Green Table Pear, the Beurre Capiaumont | 
Pear, the Monstrous Pippin, or New York Gloria Mundi , 
—and the Red Junetting and Drap D’or, of Bloodgood’s 
Catalogue. 

From Mr Samver Warp, of Roxbury, a basket of) 
the Boston Epargne, or Harvard Pear, of great beauty | 
and flavor—six of them averaging five ounces each. 

From Bexsamin Tuomas, Esq. of Hingham, a basket of | 
very superior seedling pears, resembling very much the 
old fashioned St. Germain in flavor—this was considered 
one of the greatest acquisitions yet made known, with | 
regard to native pears—considering the superior flavor 
of the fruit, its great productiveness, and the certainty 
of its being a seedling. Mr Tuomas will soon give a 
particular description and history of the pear, and fur- 
nish the scious next spring for distribution among the 
members. 

From Mr A. D. Wittiams, of Roxbury, several varie- 
ties of rare fruits; among which was the Forelle pear, | 
(unripe) of extraordinary beauty. This was raised from | 
buds given by Mr Lowe t, and originally received by | 
him from London. A particular description of this pear } 
by Mr. Lowext, will be found in the New England Far- | 
mer, vol. vii. p. 301. | 

Other fine specimens of fruit were exhibited by Z. 
Coox, Jr. Esq. of Dorchester—Jonn Prince, Jr. Esq. of 
Salem—Col. Jaques, of Charlestown—Mr N. Davey- 
port, of Milton—and Mr R. Urann, of Dorchester. 

Twenty five new members were admitted at this | 
meeting. | 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE MASSACHU- | 
SETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Standing Committee of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, on ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Flow- | 
ers, &c., request that members of the Society, and} 
others favorably disposed, should forward to the Socie- 
ty’s Hall, or to the place of dining, (which will be an- 
nounced in the next New England Farmer, and other 
papers) such ornamental plants, orange and lemon trees, | 
boquets of beautiful flowers, festoons and wreaths, as | 
will tend to the floral decoration of the dining ha!l.— | 
Care will be taken of such plants as it may be desirable 
to have returned. Per order, 

R. L. EMMONS, Chairman. 


} 








The Committee on Fruits, &c. of the Massachusetts | _ 


Horticultural Society respectfully invite all members of | 
the Society, and others, who may wish to promote its | 
objects, to furnish for the approaching festival of the | 
Society, such fruits as may be deemed worthy the occa- | 
sion ; as grapes, plums, peaches, pears, apples, melons, | 
&c.; especially all such as may be considered new, or 
rare, or particularly fine. ‘This, besides adding to the 
interest and pleasures of the festival, may serve to make 
known new and valuable varieties of fruits, which often 
remain for many years entirely unknown, except in the 
immediate neighborhood where they are raised. They 
can be sent to the Society’s Hall No. 52 North Market | 
Street, care of Mr J. B. Russevx, by Friday the 18th 
instant—Any fruits sent from New York, by the Steam | 
Boat line, directed as above, would probably reach | 
Boston in good order, if properly packed’ Gentlemen | 
are requested to label all fruits with the name of the} 
donor. Per order, | 
E. PHINNEY, Chairman. | 


expected on the above occasion, by the President, Gen. | 
Derarporn. 

The Dining Hall will be open for examination to la- | 
dies and others, from 9 A. M. till 1 o'clock. Tickets for | 
members of the Society, and others, at $2, each may be 
had at the Office of the New England Farmer, in Boston, 
of Z. Cook, jr. Congress Street, James Reap, Kilby 
Street, Henry A. Breep, Lynn, at J. M. Ives’ Bookstore 
in Salem, Col. Jaques, Charlestown, and of either of the 
Committee of Arrangements.--Editor. 





To Correspoxpents.—An interesting article from 
Mr Nuerratr, Curator of the Botanic Garden at Cam- 
bridge—“ Anglicanus”’ on Live Fences—and some oth- 
ers were received too late for this week’s paper. 


Office. 


| ranted of the very first quality. 





Thornton’s British Flora. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Office, No. 52, 
North Market Street, one copy only of The British 
Flora, or Genera and Species of British Plants; ar- 
ranged after the reformed sexual system, and illustrated 
by numerous tables and directions ;—by R. J. Thorn- 
ton, M. D.——-London edition, price $3,00 per volume,— 
in 2 vols. royal octavo, with 422 Plates. 





Maltese Jacks for sale. 
For sale three fine Maltese Jacks, 14 hands high, suo- 


posed to be the largest ever seen in this country—two of 


them dark color, one gray. Apply at the N. E. Farmer 
Sept. 4. 





White Mulberry Seed. 
Just received at the Seed Store connected with the 
New England Farmer, No. 52, North Market-street, 


20 Ibs. White Mulberry Seed, raised at Coventry, | 


Conn. this season, and saved expressly for us. War- 
Sept. 4. 








European Leeches, §c. 
Ebenezer Wight, 46 Milk Street, has made such ar- 
rangements as will enable him to be constantly supplied 
with the genuine medical leach. He has now on hand 


| some of very large size and in prime order. 


Just received by late arrivals, a few pounds of Chiray- 


ita herb,—Concentrated Compound decoction of Sarsa- 


parilla—Silver wire Tooth brushes from the manufac- 
tery of James Prout of London. 

Also, from the manufactory of Shepherd of London, 
the following variety of medicated lozenges—viz. colts- 


foot-—-Rhubarb —-Soda—Tolu—Heartburn—Paregoric— | 


Magnesia—Steel—Camomile—Nitre—-Cayenne--Opium 
Fruit---Ginger—- Anniseed—-I pecacuanha—-- Lemon—- 
Rose—Peppermint and Sulphur. 

*” Strict personal attention paid to Physicians’ pre- 


scriptions, and family medicines. Sept. 11. 3t 











Imported Horses. 


Barefoot, and Cleveland. the two English horses, will stand 


for the season at their stable in Brighton, Barefoot at $25, | 


and Cleveland at 810, with 81 for the groom. a2t 
Bremen Geese. 

For sale 10 pair Bremen Geese of genuine breed, color pure 

white ;—some of this breed, raised by the person who offers 

the above, have weighed 19 lbs. each when dressed for the 


bee ; ‘ . . 
spit.—Inquire at the New England Farmer office. 


Strawberry Plants. 


For sale at the Charlestown Vineyard, on the South | 


Side of Bunker’s Hill, opposite Charlestown tide mills, 
Wilmott’s superb Strawberry Plants, at 25 cents per plant, 
potted, or $20 per hundred. Also, the following kinds at 


$1 per hundred: Downton Strawberry, Pine Strawberry, , 
Mulberry Strawberry, Bath Scarlet, and Royal Scarlet; | 


from the last mentioned sort were produced the first 
Strawberries in Boston market this season, which sold for 
one dollar per box. DAVID HAGGERSTON. 
ft$-The above plants are for sale, also, at J. B. Rus- 
sELL’s Seed Store, No. 52, North Market street, at the 
same price. Aug. 21. 
Seeds for the West Indies. 
Merchants, masters of vessels, and others trading to the West 
Indies, can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suitable 
for that market, at from §2to $5 per box. Each of the $5 


boxes contaims upwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, veg- 


jetable and ornamental, in quantities suitable for a common | 


> We learn with pleasure that an Address may be | kitchen garden. The $2 boxes contain twent¥-five different | 
- varieties of vegetable seeds, with the English and French names | 


attached. Also, 200 pounds of English white flat turnip seed, 
growth of 1829. With the greatest variety of seed to be found 
in New England. wholesale and retaii, warranted pure and 
fresh.—For saleby J. B. RUSSELL, at the Agricultural 
Warehouse, No, 52 North Market Street, Boston. —_eptf 





Harvard University.—Medical Lectures. 

The Medical Lectures in Harvard University will begin in 
the Massachusetts Medical College, Mason street, Boston, the 
7 WEDNESDAY in October next, the 21st, at nine o’clock, 
A. 

Anatomy and Surgery, 

Chemistry, 

Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence, 

Materia Medica, 

Theory and Practice of Physic, 


Dr Warren. 
Dr Webster. 
Dr Channing. 
Dr Bigelow, 
Dr Jackson. 


Students attending the Medical Lectures are admitted with- | 


out fee, to the Surgical operations, and clinical practice of the 
Massachusetts Genera! Hospital during the courses. 


Aug. 3. — eptmeeting W. CHANNING, Dean. 


Bulbous Roots. 
Just yeceived at the Seed Store connected wiih the N. 
England Farmer, No. 52, North Market street, © 
| _A fine collection of Bulbous Roots, comprising Hya- 
| cinths, 12 1-2 cts. each, $1 per doz.— Tulips, 12 1-2 ets. 
jeach, $1 per doz.; a few superior named roots, 25 to 50 
| cents each—Varcissus, double yellow, and white, $1 per 
| dozen, 12 1-2 cents each—Junquilles, sweet scented, same 
| price— Crocus, various sorts, 50 cents per dozen— Crown 
Imperials, double yellow, crimson, and red, 37 1-2 to 50 
| cents each—Sword Lily roots, 25 cts. each. Aug. 21. 
Box, for Garden Borders. 
| A quantity of well grown Box, suitable for garden 
| borders and smal] hedges, may be had of Ira Adams, at 
ithe garden of E. 7. .dndrews, near the turnpike gate, 
on the Dorchester turnpike, about a mile and a 
half from the Free Bridge 3t Sept. 11. 








Type and Printing Materials For Sale. 
The following founts of Type are offered for sale at about 
| half their original cost. 
| 160 Ibs. Pica, bought of Boston Type and Stereotype Found- 
lry, 1826; 460 Ibs. of Picea, do. do. 1827-83; 1200 lbs. Small 
Pica, do. do, 1827-8; 100 Ibs. Small Pica, do. do. 1828; 800 
lbs. Long Primer, do, do. 1827-8 ; 300 Ibs. Bourgeois, do. do, 
11828; 400 Ibs. Brevier, do, do. 1827-8 ; 48 Ibs. Canon; 45 |hs. 
) Double Pica ; 17 !bs Double Paragon, and several other founts 
of Job Leiter. The above founts cau be divided if required. 
Also, 
5 Case Stands; 30 Type Cases; 10 Composing Sticks; 8 
}Demi and Medium Chases; 2 Copper Galleys; 2 Medium 
| Washington Presses, bought of Rust & Turney, 18235 1 Stand- 
jing Press ; 2 Banks; 100 Ibs. Leads ; 30 reams $3,50 paper. 
| Apply to John B. Rassell, 52 North Market street, post paid 


| 
| 





| PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
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| FROM To 








APPLES, best, - - - barrel. 

ASHES, pot, first sort, - - - ton, 125 00130 00 
Pearl, firstsort,~ - = | “ {125 00130 00 

| BEANS, white, - ° - bushel 909 100 
BEEF, mess, - - barrel., 10 50 11 00 
Cargo, No. 1, 46 | § 5O 10 00 

| Cargo, No. 2, - - 800 8 50 
| BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound, 13 15 
); CHEESE, new milk, re - ss 7 HM} 
{ Skimmed milk, . - = 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.; 6 00 6 2 
| Genesee, - - - - 87 6 25 
Rye, best, - - - - ” 350 375 
GRAIN, Corn, - - © - bushel. 60 62 
| Rye, - - - “7 63 65 
| Barley, - - ° “6 | 67 
Oats, - « - - “ 42 45 

HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - pound. 8 
LIME, - - - - - - | cask, | 85 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton, 3 50 
PORK, clear, - - - barrel, 16 00 17 00 
Navy, mess, ° e “ 13 00 138 00 
Cargo, No. I, - - “ | 12 50: 13 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, * - bushel 2 00 
} Orchard Grass, - - eT 3 00 
Fow! Meadow, - - - ie | 3 00 
Rye Grass, - ° - a | 4 06 

"Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - _ 3 00 

Red Top - - . * “ 62 100 
| Lucerne, - - ° - pound. 38 SO 
White Honeysuckle Clover, $4 33 50 

Red Clover, (northern) - si 7) 8 
| French Sugar Beet, - re Me i 150 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “| 32 14 

} Merino, ful! blood, unwashed, ae | 8} 2! 
Merino, three fourths washed, |; “ | 23) 23 

Merino, half btnod, - ee 2 36 

Merino, quarter washed, - | -# 92) 25 

Native, washed, - - a ae | 20) 30 

Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - | 34 32 

Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, “ | 22} 25 

Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,) “ 27 30 








PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hail Market.) 














BEEF, best pieces, - - - = spound. 8 10 

| PORK, fresh, best pieces, - & 7 10 
whole hogs, - : - 5 6 

{| i rae o., nid 5 10 
MUTTON, a a a 4 10 
POULTRE; = -: © «© ® “ 10 16 
BUTTER, kegandtub, - -— - es 10 15 
Lump, best, - ee 18 22 

|EGGS, - - - ° - - |dozen. 11 18 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - |bushel. 1 00 
Indian, retail, - - = - “ 70 
POTATOS, weer , “ 5) 
| CIDER, [according to quality,} - ‘barrel. 2 00] 2 50 
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MISCELLANIES. neighboring farmer informed us that he had raised | remarkable fact. It has been ascertained by “the 
a | a ton on 14 rods of “ new ground,” sandy loam, millers at Rochester, that seventeen kernels of the 
MY LAST CIGAR. hills about eight feet apart, with a peck of com-| wheat of the present season, produce as much 
The mighty ‘Thebes, and Babylon the Great, post manure in each.—Some of the largest were fine flour, as twenty-seven kernels of the last crop 














Imperial Rome, in turn, have bowed to fate— 
So this great world, and each “ particular star,” 
Must all burnout, like you, my last Cigar, 
A puff, a transient fire, that ends in smoke, 
Are all that’s given to man—that bitter joke !— 
Youth, Hope, and Love, three whifls of passing zest— 
Then come the ashes, and the long, long rest. 
New Monthly Magazine. 


GOOD BEGINNING. 
The Legislature of Delaware has wholly abol- 
ished militia trainings and reviews in that State. 
We hail this act as the first movement towards a 
most important national reform; we mean the 
abolition of our present militia system: a system, 
which does more to interrupt the regular course 
of industry, to burden and impoverish the commu- 
nity, to introduce intemperance, idleness, profani- 
ty, extravagance, and every species of vice, than 
all the other absurd institutions entailed on us by 
the inexperience of antiquity.—Con. Courant. 








Some of the Pennsylvania papers are discuss- 
ing the expediency of abolishing the militia laws 
in that state. It is said that the expenses annu- 
ally incurred in Pennsylvania to support the pre- 
sent militia farce, amount to three millions of 
dollars. 





Bunyan and the Quaker.—Bunyan had a native 
turn for wit and repartee, which appears in the 
following story. ‘Towards the close of his im- 
prisonment, a Quaker called upon him, probably 
hoping to make a convert of the author of the 
Pilgrim. He thus addressed him :— Friend 
John, I am come to thee with a message from the 
Lord ; and after having searched for thee in all 
the prisons in England, I have found thee at last.” 
“If the Lord had sent thee,” returned Bunyan 
sarcastically, “you need not have taken so much 
pains to find me out ; for the Lord knows I have 
been a prisoner in Bedford jail these twelve years 
past.” 





Barnstable Wheat.—A quantity of good wheat 
has been raised at Barnstable, this-year. Form- 
erly it was as common, a production in that county 
as rye. Corn promises well—vegetables in gen- 
eral are abundant, and onions super-abundant. 





Idleness—An idle person is like one that is 
dead, unconcerned inthe changes and _ necessities 
of the world, and he only lives to spend his time 
and eat the fruits of the earth. Like a vermin or 
a wolf, when their time comes, idlers die and per- 
ish, and in the mean time do no good :—they 
neither plough nor carry burthens: all that they 
do is either unprofitable or mischievous. Idleness 
is the greatest prodigality in the world: it throws 
away that which is invaluable in respect of its pre- 
gent use, and irreparable when it is past, being to 
be recovered by no power of art or nature.—Jer- 
emy Taylor. 





A new lithographic process has been announced 
in France, which, besides other advantages, issaid 
to be much cheaper, and much more rapidly per- 
formed than any other process hitherto discovered. 





Water Melons.—The present has been a fine 
season for water melons in Massachusetts. A 


to 50 cents each—obtaining over 20 dollars for | 
the whole.— Boston Pal. . 





London —The author of a recent and able! 
Treatise on the Police and Crimes of London 
states, that there are probably seventy thousand 
persons in that metropolis who regularly live by} 
theft and fraud. “ Most of these,” he adds. “ L.*ve | 
paramours, and their offspring, as a matter of. 
course, follow the example of their parents, and | 
recruit the general mass of mendicancy, prostitu- | 
tion and crime.” The annual amount of depreda- | 
tions committed on property exceeds two millions | 
sterling. 


} 





Ohio Wool_—The Canal boat Pioneer arrived | 
yesterday from Massilon, brought a cargo of wool, 
shipped by I. Brown & Co. and consigned to A. 
& A, Lawrence, Boston, Mass. We believe it} 
was taken from a flock of 4,500 sheep, kept near 
Massilon. 

Wheat is selling in this village at 50 cents per 
bushel, and in the back towns at 37 1-2 cents. 
Laborers upon the line of the canal receive from 
13 to 16 dollars per month, and few to be had.— 
Cleveland, Ohio paper, Aug. 20. 





CONUNDRUM. 
Why are the females of the present day, like 
the lilly in the Seriptures ? 
“ Because they toil not, neither do they spin ; 
yet Solomon in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of these.” 





Near Calcutta, in India, a Botanic Garden of 
about 300 acres has been long established and 
liberally endowed. 


APHORISMS. 

A man has no more right to say an uncivil 
thing, than to act one—no more right to say a 
rude thing to another, than to knock him down— 
Johnson. 

A person who is too nice an observer of the | 
business of a crowd, like one that is too curious 
in observing the labor of the bees, will often be 
stung for his curiosity. — Pope. 

Surmise is the gossamer that malice blows on 
fair reputation, the corroding dew that destroys 
the choice blossom. Surmise is primarily the 
squint of suspicion, and suspicion is established 
before it is confirmed.— Zimmerman. 

Avoid him, who from mere curiosity asks three 
questions running, about a thing that cannot inter- 
est him.— Lavater. 

There is no defence against reproach but ob- | 
scurity ; it is 2 kind of concomitant to greatness, 
as satires and invectives were an essential part of 
a Roman triumph.—4ddison. 

Receive no satisfaction for premeditated imper- 
tinence ; forget it, forgive it, but keep him inexor- 
ably at a distance who offered it.— Lavater. 

Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small 
flies, but let wasps and hornets break through.— 
Swift. 








Productiveness of the crops.—We spoke the other 
day of the great yield of wheat from the fields of 
the west. We are now enabled to add another 








a foot in diameter—and he sold the lot, at from 6) did —™M. Y. paper. 





The N.Y. Commercial Advertiser says that 
water of an excellent quality has been obtained 
in that city by boring fifty feet to the rock, and 


' 
four hundred feet through the solid rock below the 


surface. The water rises eighteen feet above 
the surface of the rock, and within thirty feet of 
the level of the street. Such is the supply that 
thirty gallons a minute have been raised by a 
hand pump throughout the day without any appa- 
rent diminution of the supply. Those who occa- 
sionally visit New York, as well as those who reside 
there, will know how to appreciate the success of 
this experiment in boring for water—Hartford 
Mirror. 





Captain Basil Hall.—“ What stones are these ?” 
said Capt. Hall to a pavier who was very busy in 
laying curb stones on one of the side walks, lead- 
ing to the Capitol at Washington. The pavier 
looked up at the inquirer, and deriving an unfa- 
vorable impression, as to his character, from the 
first glance at his features, deliberately determined 
to quiz him, instead of making a civil and satisfac- 
tory reply. “ Whatstones cre these ?” repeated 
Capt. Hall, impatiently. ‘They are such stones,” 
returned the pavier, “as -we use for curb stones,” 
“Where do you get the stones ?” said the Cap- 
tain. At Capt. Folsom’s,” was the reply. “Who 
is Capt. Folsom ?” “ Capt. Folsom isthe contractor 
for furnishing stone.” “ Where,” said tie Captain 
in utter despair, “does Capt. Folsom get the 
stones?” Here the fellow with a sly look of 
triumph, gravely replied, “that is Capt. Folsom’s 
look out, not mine.”—Palladium. 








Strawberry Plants. 

For sale at the Brighton Nursery 2000 plants of the Pine Ap- 
ple Strawberry, in fine order for transplanting—at $2,50 per 
100—37 1-2 cts per doz. Also, Wilmot’s Superb, Alpine, Rose- 
berry, Hautbois, Downton, &c. Orders for the above may be 
directed to J. B. Russexi, Seed Store, 52 North Market St, 
Boston, where the plants will be delivered, free of charge for 
transportation. The plants are packed in moss for transporta- 
tion to any part of the union. 


Tulip Roots. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52 North Market street, 
A fine collection of Dutch Tulip Roots, of bright red, yellow, 
white, pink, and splendid variegated colors, at 31,00 per dozen 
—12 1-2 cts single. tf 








Notice. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed that 
they can have their volumes neatly and faithfully half bound 
and lettered, at 75 cts per volume, by leaving them at this 
office. 


New China Tea Sets, and light blue Dinner Ware. 

Received, a great variety of the above ; which, with a com- 
plete assortment of Crockery, China, and Glass Ware, are of- 
fered for sale, low, at No. 4 Dock Square. 








Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also, 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. tf 











Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifly cents. 

{> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment be- 
ing made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russett, by I. R. Butts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. RussEL1, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse No, 52 North Market Street 
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